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led to many insurrections. Moreover, slave labour,
as always happens, tended to discourage respect for
free labour ; Roman citizens considered that a vast
range of duties and services were only fit for slaves.
Roman law laid it down that a slave could not
acquire property (though in practice he sometimes
kept savings, or a share of earnings, under the name
of peculiwri); slaves could not make contracts ;
their cohabitation was not a legal marriage ; their
evidence in a law-court was extracted by torture.
Yet there were many cases of considerate treatment
on the one side and of genuine devotion on the other*
It must always be remembered that the Roman
slave was not necessarily a savage ; his enslavement
was due to the misfortune of conquest and capture,
and his intelligence and breeding might often be
as good as his owner's. The Roman saw nothing
surprising in the employment of slaves as secretaries
and physicians and actors and pedagogues. More-
over, the Roman system developed an elaborate code
according to which the master could turn his slave
into a freedman, taking his master's name and owing
him certain obligations, but nevertheless no longer
a slave but a citizen with rights of property and in-
heritance. Such freedmen multiplied in numbers ;
some of them acquired great wealth ; and the class
steadily rose in influence, filling positions in the
civil service, in the imperial household, and in the
professions. The poet Terence, and the philosopher
Epictetus, were freedmen. So was the father of